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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 

Ouk summons to attend the International Congress of Nurses in 
London was received just thirteen days before the meeting was to 
commence. To arrange our housekeeping affairs, prepare for sudden 
death, transfer a Journal in the making to the business manager, and 
get across the ocean in time for the meetings was a somewhat breathless 
undertaking. We had the experience of making the trip on the fastest 
steamer afloat, arriving in London at half -past five in the morning of 
the second day of the congress, having missed the official proceedings. 

Imagine one of our own great conventions, such as that in Washing- 
ton or Minneapolis, when our two national societies met as one, with an 
audience composed of delegates from different countries instead of 
from states, and those who have not had the experience of attending an 
international congress can gain something of an idea of what such a 
gathering is like. 

Miss Dock, in her report which is found on another page, has given 
a conception of the personnel of the congress and of the splendid enthu- 
siasm which pervaded every meeting. 

After an interval of two months several impressions remain vividly 
in our mind, — the singleness of purpose of this great group of women 
from seventeen countries, the same earnestness, the philanthropic and 
altruistic motives, which were the keynote of every paper and every 
discussion, not a word showing selfish interest and not a suggestion of 
anything which had for its end selfish advantage to nurses. The lit- 
erary excellence of the papers presented impressed us very forcibly, 
and may be taken as an indication of the rapid development of nursing, 
educationally. Then, as we listened to the description of work in other 
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countries, of obstacles yet to be surmounted, we were impressed with 
the marvellous strides we have been making in the United States since 
the agitation for state registration. 

Another thing which struck us forcibly was the attitude of the 
English press towards the convention. In our own country the news- 
papers have always given space to nursing affairs, permitting in almost 
all cities a very free discussion of both sides of nursing questions. In 
London, during convention week, although very full reports, we know, 
were submitted to leading papers, the fact that such a convention was 
being held was hardly recognized, and both to the nursing world and 
the general public this great gathering of women, whose aim and object 
is the raising of the standards of education for nurses which should 
lead to the more effective care of the sick and oppressed, was practically 
unknown. We have often deplored the sensational attitude of the 
press in the United States, but such an attitude is perhaps more enlight- 
ening than one so conservative as the English which withholds knowledge 
which can only reach the public in that way. This attitude of the press 
gave us also a greater appreciation of the obstacles and difficulties which 
the English women have to overcome before they can gain the recogni- 
tion which has now been accorded to the nurses in twenty-four states in 
America. 

Our place in the congress was entirely that of a visitor, and from 
the standpoint of an onlooker the convention seemed expensive, more so, 
we believe, than is consistent for a group of working women. While 
the interchange of bouquets of flowers and gifts to officers is a very pretty 
ceremony and inspiring in a way, we believe we need to be a little cautious 
not to give this tendency free range. The British Journal of Nursing 
has announced the cost of the convention to have been £600, practically 
$3000. 

One incident which occurred at the great dinner distressed us some- 
what, perhaps because of our Puritanical ideas of propriety. This was 
the providing of cigarettes for a woman's dinner, which we think was 
uncalled for, and the smoking on the part of more than a few of those 
present. We are sure the half-dozen men present would not have felt 
embarrassed if the women had not joined them. While we know that 
fhis custom prevails among women on the continent to a much greater 
extent than in our own country, we think nurses coming together in 
a professional conference should not relinquish for a moment that 
dignity and womanliness which are so important qualifications of a true 
nurse, and particularly at a time when the whole nursing body the 
world over is so in the lime-light of criticism. We can honestly say 
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that we did not see any of our fellow countrywomen participating in 
this practice/ and we hope we may never again at any gathering of 
nurses see a recurrence of this. 

While we have not a word to say of each nurse's right to conduct 
herself as she pleases in her private social life,, in her professional life, 
simplicity of dress and demeanor is more in keeping with her calling. 
She is not called upon to imitate the extremes of the leisure class. 

THE CANADIAN DELEGATION 

No delegation was more representative of its country than the Cana- 
dian, led by Miss Snively, who is so well known to nurses here. It was 
our privilege to see the wreath which Miss Snively was permitted to 
lay on the tomb of Queen Victoria, accompanied by fifteen of the 
members, that being the limit placed by the King for those who should 
attend, and who were chosen by lot by Miss Snively from the twenty- 
two Canadians present. A photograph was taken which shows the entire 
delegation just as they stepped off the train at Windsor before taking 
carriages for Frogmore, but it gives no conception of the artistic beauty 
of the wreath, which in color shaded from the deepest purple of violets 
to the most delicate lavendar of orchids, with a little sprinkling of 
lilies-of-the-valley over it all. A cluster of maple leaves, the national 
emblem of Canada, was arranged at one side. 

The memorial prepared by Miss Snively for the occasion was en- 
grossed on parchment and sent to King Edward, which, with his reply, 
we give : 

"By the permission of His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward 
VII, it is our exalted privilege this afternoon reverently to stand beside 
the tomb of the greatest of English monarchs, Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain, and Empress of India. 

"As loyal British subjects we recall with pride and satisfaction the 
grandeur and power of her kingdom, and the wonderful wisdom and 
progress which characterized her reign over many races and peoples, but 
above all these we delight to remember the womanly gentleness of her 
character, and that every effort for the alleviation of human suffering 
found a ready response in her sympathetic nature. These qualities have 
enthroned Queen Victoria in the hearts of her subjects, not only in 
England but in her dominions across the seas. In the name, therefore, 
of the Canadian National Association of Trained Nurses, and as their 
representative, I most loyally and reverently place this tribute of heart- 
felt homage and undying devotion from the nurses of the Dominion of 
Canada on the tomb of our late beloved sovereign, Queen Victoria." 
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"Buckingham Palace, 

" 27th July, 1909. 
" Madam : 

"I am commanded by the King to thank yon and the Canadian 
National Association of Trained Nurses for their address. 

"His Majesty has had great pleasure in giving them permission to 
visit the mausoleum at Frogmore, and he is much touched by the words 
which you make use of in your communication in regard to Queen 
Victoria. 

" I am, madam, 

"Your obedient servant, 

" Kstollys." 

official recognition by the american ambassador 

Miss Dock has omitted to mention the very delightful luncheon given 
by the American Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Eeid at Dorchester 
House to ten American and ten English members, perhaps because she 
yielded her place as one of the ten to us and it slipped her mind. This 
was one of the most delightfully interesting of the social functions. 
The ambassador had at his right and left Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, presi- 
dent of the congress, and Miss Goodrich, president of the American 
Federation of Nurses ; and Mrs. Eeid at her right and left, Miss Breay, 
treasurer of the congress, and Miss Stewart, president of the Matron's 
Council. Mrs. Reid is an honorary member of the Associated Alumnae, 
and her interest in nursing affairs, especially army nursing, is based 
upon knowledge of what we are doing and remains unchanged by her 
official life, as shown by her sincere cordiality both at the luncheon and 
at the reception which followed later in the day. The opportunity to 
see Dorchester House at closer range, said to be the most beautiful private 
residence in London, was a privilege which every one present prized. 

The week of perfect rest in the Lorna Doone country with Miss 
Snively, and the trip home by a Canadian line, via Montreal, the St. 
Lawrence, and Lake Ontario, almost to our very door, completed five 
weeks of freedom from care such as we have not enjoyed since the 
Journal came into existence. 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO NURSING PROGRESS 

The announcement was made in these pages in the July number of 
the passage of the bill for registration in the state of Pennsylvania after 
four years of bitter struggle against organized medical opposition. 
These opponents have established a so-called national association which 
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has for its object the control of the nursing profession and is now pub- 
lishing a little magazine, the second number of which has come into 
our hands. The opening paragraph reads: " Every physician knows, 
and every nurse ought to know, that the business of nursing was created 
by the medical profession. The physicians have opened the door of 
this opportunity and put the nurses in the way of acquiring the neces- 
sary knowledge and skill." 

The publication is filled with statements, quotations, and comments, 
of which we quote a few to show the character of the opposition and the 
misunderstanding or wilful misrepresentation of the registration move- 
ment and of the standards and ideals which nurses are working for, for 
the betterment of nursing service to the sick. 

" Pleasing the doctors is the surest way to add jam to your bread 
and butter." 

"The nurse secures her employment by the recommendation of 
some physician, and advances in her profession by loyally assisting the 
medical adviser under whom she serves." 

" These vigilant guardians of the public health (state examining 
boards) evidently judged it unsafe to permit any one to nurse who was 
not equipped and inclined to encroach largely upon the physician's 
definite province." 

" The ' B.K 9 (' Eeal Nuisance') nurse is not wanted." 

" There is no reason for registering nurses. B.N7s are so conceited 
that I cannot trust them. To give them equal standing with the doctor 
is worse than suicide." 

"The only latitude a nurse should be allowed is a strict obedience 
to orders ; if she keeps the sick-room in a sanitary condition besides she 
will be busy enough. They require no more legal standing than a 
capable cook or chambermaid in the same house. Any sort of legally 
qualified incompetence is prima facie evidence of competence and breeds 
carelessness." 

" Obey the doctor in all things. Be thoroughly loyal to him in all 
you do and say. Don't criticize his treatment, or dress, or habits. Do 
not withhold his medicines, nor substitute your own remedies. You 
have no license to practice medicine." 

"She should not talk about the doctor." 

" She should not try to make perfumery take the place of cleanli- 
ness." 

" It were far better if more time were devoted, both didactically and 
clinically, to teaching nurses to be genuinely humane. This quality I 
believe is the one most lacking in the average nurse. They should be 
taught to differentiate between sympathy and sloppy sentimentality." 
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" Nurses of the state registration type would change that title 
(Angel of Mercy) to c officious meddler' or ' grasping commercialist/ 
but the rank and file of the working nurse repudiate the selfish leader- 
ship of these self-seekers and will cling to the old ideals with loyalty 
to physician and devotion to patient." 

In contrast to these there is one article entitled " The Nurse the 
Popular Teacher of Asepsis/* which sets forth as clearly as we could 
do the value of the educated nurse. "We cannot too clearly recognize 
that it is the nurse who has the secret for lack of which the millions 
perish. The physician has the truths, but the nurse has the power to 
demonstrate them to the popular belief. Where she is unknown, dis- 
ease and dirt defy the sanitary gospel; where she has come, disease 
fights a losing battle. If we can sufficiently increase her numbers and 
strengthen her hand, the Promised Land of vision may soon become 
an actuality in our possession." 

We refer our readers who may be in doubt to the life of Florence 
Nightingale and to the " History of Nursing " for the authentic history 
of nursing as a profession. 

ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

Since the state examinations have commenced, we have been asked 
several times to print the answers with the questions in the Journal. 
One writer says: "Many times we are too tired to study out the 
answers, and if they were printed we would learn a great deal from 
them." We are of the opinion that printing the answers would also 
demonstrate that it is the nursing care, not medical treatment, that is 
wanted, and that they would also call out some criticisms that would 
be helpful. Questions would have to be more carefully prepared. The 
only objection that could be raised to this would be the work involved 
for the examiners, but to all concerned the procedure would be " educa- 
tive." We call attention to the examination questions of the North 
Carolina Board in which those questions suitable for medical students 
were submitted by the medical members of the board. 

THE REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
ON TRAINING SCHOOLS 

The report of the committee on training schools for nurses of the 
National Hospital Association was given to the members early in Sep- 
tember that they might be ready to intelligently discuss it when the 
subject should come before them at the convention held in Washington, 
September 21-24. 
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The report is very satisfactory in its most vital parts. It upholds 
the three years' course for general hospitals, advocates two years and 
three months for smaller schools with limited experience, and recom- 
mends affiliation and preliminary instruction. Its weak point, in our 
judgment, is in the endorsement of the idea that a cheaper grade of 
attendant nurses shall be trained for chronic cases and the great middle 
class, and that such nurses shall receive their training in the hospitals 
or wards where chronic cases are cared for. We believe that people of 
the middle class are worthy of the same kind of skilled nursing as the 
rich who can pay and the poor who are paid for, and for that reason 
alone dislike the suggestion. Moreover, we believe that the nursing 
care of the middle class is a nursing problem, but one which the nursing 
body has fought shy of for so many years that, if this plan is put into 
effect, there is no just ground for a word of protest. 

Before this issue of the Journal will have reached our readers the 
report will have been discussed at the Washington meeting, and the 
consensus of opinion of the members will be given in our next number, 
until which time we reserve further comment. 

"THE LIMITATIONS OF THE NURSING PROFESSION" 

In Mrs. Loekwood's paper read at the Minneapolis meeting, entitled 
" The Limitations of the Nursing Profession," she discusses those limi- 
tations very fairly from many standpoints. 

To one point which she makes, we wish to add a word. She says: 
" It is rather absurd, is it not, to be investigating almshouses, instructing 
public health committees, and planning to take care of the great middle 
class while we are not working to conclusions in our own affairs ? Let 
us look to our own interests, recognize our limitations, correct our own 
faults. Let us work to conclusions and effects in schools for nurses so 
that the next generation of nurses shall have a surer, broader footing 
on which to stand and call itself a profession, and easier steps upward 
to a science." 

In this statement Mrs. Lockwood loses sight of the fact that great 
masses of our members are not concerned directly with the fundamental 
principles of teaching and instruction, that they have passed on and 
beyond those subjects into broader fields than could be included, and 
that as we progress we must give recognition and support to their inter- 
ests, as well as to those nurses who are engaged in teaching problems 
or in the detail personal care of the individual patient. 

Our special education along certain lines places upon us an obliga- 
tion in public health questions, such as almshouse work, tuberculosis 
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work, infant mortality, venereal prophylaxis, etc., and our members have 
a place among public spirited citizens and philanthropists. 

We are entirely in sympathy with what Mrs. Lockwood says about 
those schools that use their pupils as a means of cheap service and do 
not give them adequate nursing education. It is the evil which has 
given rise to the great movement of state registration, which is by slow 
degrees providing a minimum educational status for such hospitals. 
But we must not stand still on those broader lines of development while 
we are endeavoring to correct defects in the fundamentals of our educa- 
tional system. 

PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY 

The Conference on Infant Mortality to be held in New Haven, 
Connecticut, on November 11 and 12, will be an important meeting, 
dealing as it does with a subject which concerns the entire race and is 
enlisting the activities of physicians, educators, nurses, charity workers, 
and good citizens generally. The program is not prepared yet in detail, 
but it will offer sessions discussing medical, philanthropic, institutional, 
and educational measures of prevention, and the sessions respectively 
will be presided over by Dr. Mason Knox, Dr. Edward Devine, Mr. 
Homer Folks, and Professor Winslow. In each of these sessions there 
will be matters presented and discussed which, while of interest to 
nurses generally, will be of very special value for those in district work 
who come into close and daily contact with the uncleanly home, the 
ignorant mother, and the helpless baby. Our nurses are already render- 
ing good service in this direction in many cities. They will be called 
upon for further service, and will respond. To this end it is desirable 
that they should follow the proceedings of this conference, to see what 
work is to be undertaken and where and in what ways they can best 
co-operate with other workers, and to contribute information, if desired, 
from their own experiences. It seems quite probable that nurses may 
make valuable contributions to statistics in infant mortality, and they 
can render yeoman service in teaching the mothers. 

Invitations to be present and to take part in the discussions have 
been received by the presidents of the Federation, the Associated 
Alumnas, and the Superintendents' Society, the Editor of the American 
Journal of Nursing, and certain other representative nurses. 

The following societies are being invited to send delegates who can 
report to their associations the essential features of the conference: 
the American Federation of Nurses, the Associated Alumnae, and the 
Society of Superintendents of Training Schools. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR NURSES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

The University of Minnesota Bulletin for July announces the estab- 
lishment of the training school for nurses and gives the curriculum for 
instruction in detail. The following paragraphs taken from the bulle- 
tin show the general plan of organization which is to be followed : 

" The entire course of study will cover a period of three years. The 
first six months will be devoted to preliminary courses of instruction 
under a special matriculation fee. These courses, for a period of four 
months, will be conducted in several of the departments of the College of 
Medicine and Surgery by a corps of faculty instructors, with the assist- 
ance of the superintendent of the training school. Examinations will 
be held at the close of this four months' work and must be satisfactorily 
passed in order to permit of further advancement. 

" Following these courses, admission will be had to the hospital, and 
the ensuing two months will be given to practical training in hospital 
service and economics, and during this time the student will be given 
no responsibility for the care of patients. Nurses will, then, upon suc- 
cessfully completing this preliminary course and with due consideration 
to their general fitness, be admitted to the full hospital service. In the 
succeeding two and a half years, a graded system of hospital education 
will be conducted, during which the student will serve in the wards, 
dispensaries, laboratories, dressing rooms, and operating rooms, in suc- 
cession or alternation. Courses of lectures and demonstrations will 
be given by members of the faculty and by the superintendent in each 
year, and, at its close, examinations will be conducted in both practical 
and didactic work. 

" At the close of the three years' course of training, the successful 
candidate for graduation will be presented to the faculty and, upon 
its recommendation, she will receive from the Board of University 
Regents a nurse's diploma. A certificate will be issued, at the close of 
each year's work, to the successful student, by the dean of the college, 
but applicants will not be admitted to advanced standing from other 
schools until a better determination can be made of a standard of 
minimal requirements in each year than is, at present, possible. 

" Graduate nurses will be eligible, under prescribed regulations and 
competitive examination, for positions in the hospital service as head 
nurses. 

"Graduates or undergraduates of other hospital training schools 
will be admitted, upon certificate of good standing from their respective 
schools, and upon payment of the usual matriculation fee, to the four 
months' preliminary course of training. After regular attendance upon 
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this course and upon passing the examinations proper to the course, 
certificates of its satisfactory completion will be granted." 

INSURANCE FOR NURSES 

One of the questions in the hands of a special committee of ttie 
Associated Alumnae, composed of Miss Davis, chairman, Miss Mclsaac 
of Benton Harbor, and Miss Nichols of Boston, is that of insurance for 
nurses. We print in this issue an article on the subject written by Miss 
Gordon, in which, if carefully studied, will be found the reason of 
existence of all class of fraternal insurance or benefit societies man- 
aged by the members themselves. 

The points in favor of insurance for nurses by nurses taken in 
order of importance would be, first, the obviously growing urgency of 
the need of such prophylactic measures for nurses as a class to make 
definite provision for the future, and the manifest force of an insurance 
contract to compulsory frugality; second, by running of the machinery 
in the most careful, economical manner, by eliminating the agent, the 
high-salaried officials, and the expensive offices, we might reasonably 
expect a much larger premium on the policy or the annuity for the 
like amount invested. 

We understand that the committee will take up the matter vigor- 
ously this year and submit a definite working plan to the association 
at the meeting to be held in New York next June. In the meantime, 
the chairman, Miss Davis, will be glad to receive suggestions from 
nurses who have studied the subject. Miss Gordon's paper provides a 
basis for discussion and a foundation upon which to build. 

NURSING CARE AND INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

An interesting experiment is being tried by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York. A district nurse is being supported 
for the benefit of the industrial policy holders in certain districts of the 
city. If the plan proves successful, it will be gradually broadened to 
cover the city and to extend to other cities, — indeed it is already under 
way in Baltimore. The project has two sides, one of benefit to the 
wage earners and the widening of the sphere of the district nursing 
association, the other of advantage to the company in a lowered 
death-rate and in the inducement of nursing care in illness which can 
be oflEered to the industrial policy holders. 

The plan originated with Miss Wald in her desire to extend nursing 
care to more of the sick poor, but if it proves a profitable experiment 
to the company it will be none the less beneficent in its results and will 
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have greater stability in its support. The plan of the company is to 
work in connection with existing district nurse associations, wherever 
such exist. 

THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 
The Hudson-Pulton celebration in New York, which commenced on 
September 25 and extends to October 9, will not have ended when 
this magazine reaches our readers. The New York County subdivision 
of the National Eed Cross has furnished Eed Cross nurses to serve at the 
relief stations established along the line of march during this celebra- 
tion. Miss Jane Tuckerman is chairman of the committee on organiza- 
tion and Miss Delano was chosen superintendent of the nurses on duty 
who volunteered for the service. 

The committee on science, history, and art of the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration has arranged that special exhibits relative to the occasion 
shall be free to the public during this time. Among those that seem 
most interesting are: an Indian exhibit at the American Museum of 
Natural History; an exhibit relating to the Indians on Long Island at 
the Brooklyn Institute : a collection of documents about old New York 
at the College of the City of New York; Eevolutionary relics at the 
Eraunces Tavern; an exhibition of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum; the Aquarium, especially interesting to children; and a col- 
lection of Colonial relics at Washington's Headquarters. 

MISS DELANO'S APPOINTMENT 

The brief announcement which was given in our September number 
of the appointment of Jane A. Delano, K.N., to the position of super- 
intendent of the Army Nurse Corps, under the Surgeon- General, we 
know has given satisfaction to the great rank and file of nurses of this 
country. 

To the older women Miss Delano is too well known to need a word 
of introduction; perhaps to the younger ones her career may not be 
familiar. Miss Delano is one of the early graduates of the school at 
Bellevue Hospital. She has had the practical experience of working 
under the old regime of the Eed Cross at the time of the yellow fever 
epidemic in Florida. She was for a number of years superintendent 
of nurses of the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, under Miss Davis, 
and for five years, previous to Miss Goodrich's appointment, was super- 
intendent of Bellevue Training School, resigning because of her own 
ill health and for family reasons. 

She is intensely interested in the broader development of the Eed 
Cross, and has accepted the position at the head of the Army Nurse 
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Corps with the hope that her long and varied experience as a teacher 
and executive officer may be of service in the further development of 
the army nursing service. 

Miss Delano was abroad at the time of her appointment and curtailed 
her trip to hurry home and so adjust her personal affairs as to assume 
her new duties. She has been at the Surgeon-General's office since 
September 10. 

We have heard a number of expressions of disappointment that the 
report of the Bed Cross Committee and the discussion which followed 
its reading could not have been given in full with the Associated Alumnae 
report in the September Journal. We are going to discuss the Red 
Cross situation in the November number. 

ILLNESS OF MISS COOKE 

Many of our readers who have attended the last few meetings of 
the Associated Alumnae will hear with regret that Genevieve Cooke of 
San Francisco, first vice-president of the Associated Alumnas and Editor 
of the Nursing Journal of the Pacific Coast, has been obliged to undergo 
a very serious operation at one of the San Francisco hospitals, from 
which, we are rejoiced to be able to report, she is making a fair recovery. 
Her place is being temporarily filled by Mrs. Elsie Courrier Phillips. 
As soon as she is able to travel, Miss Cooke expects to go to friends at 
Vancouver, and later to Yonkers, N. T., to take a long rest. 

A HOME FOR THE NURSES OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 

It will be remembered that a central directory was established in 
Washington recently which has proved to be a model of its kind. A 
correspondent in that city now writes us : 

"The serious problem of housing has for years been agitating the 
graduate nurses of Washington. What can we do to secure a home for 
less money? Every one of us is hungry for a home, as rents are so 
exorbitant that they make life a tragedy. Our plan is to solicit enough 
investors to build an apartment, nurses taking stock at twenty-five 
dollars a share at a good rate of interest; a house well built, in a good 
locality, to accommodate seventy-five or a hundred nurses (all small 
apartments), with single rooms; two rooms, kitchen, and bath; three 
rooms, kitchen, and bath. These apartments are to be perfectly bewitch- 
ing, and will answer to the dear, dear name of home/' 
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THE JOURNAL AND THE NEW YEAR 

On October 1 the American Journal of Nursing celebrates its 
ninth, birthday and begins its tenth volume. We must remind our 
subscribers whose year expires at this time and who wish to keep their 
files unbroken that it is almost impossible to estimate in advance the 
number of October magazines that will be needed and that, if they delay 
in renewing, we may not be able to supply the missing number. We 
also ask our good friends to secure, if possible, at least one new sub- 
scription each, to send with their own renewal, or at least to inclose 
the names of such of their friends as are not subscribers and might 
profit by a sample copy. 

There are no very marked changes being contemplated in the form 
of the Journal for the coming year. The newer lines of development 
in social work, prevention of infant mortality, insurance nursing, and 
insurance for nurses will be given prominence, and greater space 
given to army and navy nursing. During the past year special articles 
on dietetics have been given and these will be continued. Two of 
special interest which are promised are " The Invalid's Lunch Box," by 
E. Grace McCullough of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
" Fireless Cookers," with recipes for fireless cooking by Anna B. 
Hamman, author of "Housekeeping for Two." 

It is not our intention to restrict our pages in any way by sub- 
division into section departments. Our aim is to present such phases 
of nursing and its contributing work as will be of professional and 
practical value to all nurses. 

During the summer season we have had two great gatherings in 
which plans and ideals have been submitted and discussed, new friend- 
ships formed, and the inspiration which comes from association with 
those engaged in the same occupation has been marvellously stimulating. 
To justify the outlay of both time and energy, the coming year must 
show a record of deeds accomplished, and our watchword should be, 
Work not Words. 

The Journal Purchase Fund has made a good start and will be 
reported from month to montlv We hope to see this question of owner- 
ship completely settled before the close of this Journal year, so that 
the energies of the association may be turned to the broader manage- 
ment and development of its official organ. One long strong pull all 
together and it is done. 

The year just closed has been, from an editorial standpoint, excep- 
tionally satisfactory. The magazine carries almost a marvellous influ- 
ence in its journey each month around the world. There is a wealth 
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of material from which to choose, and expressions of appreciation from 
near and far have encouraged and inspired the editors. 

From a business standpoint the development has been more rapid 
than was entirely wise. The fact that thousands of nurses are reading 
the Journal without paying for it does not lessen its educational or 
professional value but does restrict its broader development and necessi- 
tates some curtailment of expenses. The experiment of a special 
business manager is to be abandoned and the supervision of that depart- 
ment again reverts to the editor-in-chief, who carried this double burden 
for the first six years of the Journal's existence; otherwise the sub- 
scription price would have to be increased or the number of pages con- 
siderably reduced. These are points to be seriously considered by the 
affiliated societies when studying the Journal question the coming year. 
The plan discussed at Minneapolis by which, in the reorganization of 
the association, the subscription to the official organ shall be included in 
the membership dues would settle the question of finances for all time 
and seems absolutely necessary, because, when the ownership and the 
management pass entirely into the hands of the Associated Alumnae, 
there will be no Journal Company to meet financial deficiencies should 
they occur. 

Again the editors desire to express their thanks to all who have 
aided them during the year in maintaining the Journal as a power in 
the nursing world. 



